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REVIEWS. 

Procedure, its Theory and Practice. By William T. Hughes, LL. B. 
Callaghan & Co., Chicago, 1905. Two volumes. Sheep, 
pages xiii, 1289. 

This treatise, sent out with an announcement that "it is the 
greatest work for fifty years," is indeed a remarkable book, but 
seems better adapted to excite wonder than to afford either syste- 
matic instruction or practical assistance. 

The author has evidently read a great deal of law; but the 
book is so marked by individual peculiarities that the ordinary stu- 
dent or practitioner will be bewildered in trying to turn it to prac- 
tical service. 

Mr. Hughes' main theory is that the skeleton of the law is 
in its maxims. This is not a bad theory, if intelligently applied; 
but the conception of a maxim in the author's mind seems to be 
that it is any sentence, no matter how complex or obscure, which 
is in Latin. 

A great portion of the larger volume of the work is devoted 
to the mere stating and translating of such so-called maxims as 
this: Actus inceptus cujus perfectio pendet ex voluntate partium 
revocari potest; si autem pendet ex voluntate tertiae personae, 
vel ex contingenti, revocari non potest. This is translated as fol- 
lows: An act already begun, whose completion depends upon the 
will of the parties, may be recalled; but if it depends on the con- 
sent of a third person, or on a contingency, it cannot be recalled. 
We imagine that the Latinity of this sentence would have surprised 
Cicero ; either in Latin or English it certainly lacks the simplicity 
and force of a true maxim, and recalls Commodore Bunsby's sage 
remark, "The bearin' o' these here remarks lays in the application 
on 'em." 

Another "maxim" selected at random, and which is given as 
an isolated piece of knowledge, without development or applica- 
tion, is: "Bonum defendentis ex integra causa, malum ex quo- 
libet defectu." 

The second, and larger volume consists wholly of such max- 
ims, aranged in alphabetical order, and interspersed with brief 
articles, alphabetized under the titles of leading cases, and giving 
a list of the principal decisions which have followed and developed 
the doctrine of the leading case. In these articles appears the sec- 
ond striking peculiarity of the work — that the title seems to bear 
no relation whatever to the contents. It might exactly as well be 
entitled Hughes on Real Property, or on Criminal Law, as on 
Procedure. 

For instance, there are articles on Infants, Husband and Wife, 
and Married Women; these articles are brief statements of the 
substantive law affecting these classes of persons, supported by 
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admirable citations of selected cases ; but they contain no refer- 
ence whatever (except two or three lines under Infants), relating 
to the institution or conduct of suits by or against them. 

In the disconnected and undigested pages of this treatise, one 
may often find useful references to recent and valuable cases, as 
well as to the ancient and leading ones; but the extraordinary 
sections which make up a great part of the book, can in no other 
way be so well shown as by quoting, verbatim et literatim, two of its 
sections : "Linea recta est index sui et obliqui, lex est linea recti : 
A right line is an index of itself and of an oblique; law is a line 
of right. Coke, Litt. 158." (p. 970) "Quod constat dare, non 
debet verificari : What is clearly apparent need to be proved. 10 
Mod. 150. Res ipsa loquitur; Non potest adduci exceptio, etc.; 
In rebus manifestis, etc. ; Probatis extremis praesumitur media. 
See Judicial Notice. De non apparentibus, etc. ; Cum adsunt testi- 
monia, etc. ; Cothran v. Ellis." (pp. 1 107-8) 

These passages show an interesting fondness for the language 
of Ancient Rome; but we cannot see that they throw much light 
upon the Theory and Practice of Procedure. 

E.P. 

American Political History. By Professor Alexander Johnston. 
Edited and supplemented by L. A. Woodburn, Professor of 
History and Political Science, Indiana University. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York, 1903. Two volumes. Cloth, Vol. 
I, pages 437; Vol. II, pages 588. 

Teachers and students of American Political History will wel- 
come these two volumes, containing the articles of the late Alex- 
ander Johnston. Contributed to Solor's Cylopaedia of Political 
Science, Political Economy and Political History, a work which 
is universally recognized as the most valuable compendium and 
richest issue of information on these subjects. 

Historical study and teaching in America suffered a serious 
loss by the untimely death of Professor Johnston in 1889, at the 
early age of forty. His works had won for him a high reputation 
as an author and recognition as an authority in political history. 

Professor Woodburn has successfully undertaken the task of 
collecting and arranging these articles so as to form a connected 
and readable narrative of the political history of the United States 
from 1763, the date of the Treaty of Paris and the generally ac- 
cepted date of the beginning of American political history, to 
1876, the close of the reconstruction period. The chapters deal 
only with the more salient features of the historical development 
of the American Republic, treating these in a comprehensive and 
finished manner. The editor has supplemented Professor Johns- 
ton's work whenever this has been necessary to secure a connected 
narrative and to bring the subject matter down to date. An in- 
troductory chapter and a chapter on the "Monroe Doctrine" have 
been inserted. Also in the chapter, entitled the "American Sys- 
tem," the article of Mr. W. C. Ford on "Tariffs in the United 



